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From the Youth’s Magazine. 
SYRING AND THE BIRDS. 

‘* The pleasant spring has come again,” clothed 
in all her beauties. The waving grass is spread 
over the fields, and a verdure of the richest green 
meets the eye on every side. The earth is car- 
peted with flowers, some of them sprinkled in the 
grass at the foot of the trees, and others arranged 
inborders and flower beds, diffusing their fragrance 
and displaying all the brilliant colors of the rain- 
bow. ‘The tall trees wave their leafy arms, and 
nod their heads, as if inviting us to come within 
their shadow, and rest our limbs beneath their 
cooling shade. Flowers, pretty ‘‘ wild wood flow- 
ers,” are blooming on the ground: above are the 
blue sky and the bright clouds, and a thousand 
feathered songsters enliven the grove with their 
cheerful warblings. The bees are loading them- 
selves with honey to carry to their hives, and the 
butterflies expand their beautiful wings and fly 
from flower to flower. The sun darts down his 
cheering rays upon the earth, and all around is 
life, and light, and beauty. 

Hark! what a stream of mellow notes, high and 
low, soft and strong, are poured out at once. It 
seems as though a thousand of the feathered tribe 
Were tuning their little throat¢ together. See that 
lively and spirited creature, fluttering and tumbling 
about—spreading out his broad, white-edged tail, 
and uttering a loud, quick and shrill twitter—it is 
the Kinc-sirp, a bold and fearless little fellow— 
ready to fight any intruder that dares approach his 
nest. No matter how big the unlucky feathered 
visiter who ventures near his premises—no sooner 
does the King-bird espy him than he attacks the 
intruder with the greatest courage and eagerness 
—gives him thrust upon thrust with his sharp bill, 
right and left, front and rear, sweeping from side 
to side—up and down—over and under—with such 
swiftness and dexterity, that hawks and crows are 
no match for him, but are obliged to turn tail, and 
leave him master of the field. 

The King-bird, though destitute of splendid 


It is the voice of the Cat-irp. 
himself in danger from any intruder, he makes a 
'mewing noise like a stray kitten, bu» when free 
from danger and apprehension he tarills out a 
sweet and cheerful song, mixed with imitations of 
almost every songster in the grove. 
Mocking-birds that are so highly esteemed, do 
not surpass the Cat-bird in singing—so admirably 
do some of these last perform their parts. 
very familiar, and appears to have less dread of 
man than most other birds. 
fruits, and is sure to select the ripest and richest 
| straw berries, cherries, and pears, which can be 
found in the garden or orchard. 
he is no favorite with the farmers, who choos: to 
have the first pickings for themselves. 
Cat-bird, therefore, is generally shot witliout 
mercy, whenever he intrudes into a garden. It 
builds its nest in a thicket of briars, in a thorn- 
bush, or in the fork of a small tree. 


is graceful, and when his crest is raised, a beau- 


tiful crown of bright flame color, contrasted with 
dark ash, gives him a fine appearance. 


What strange sound is that among the bushes? 
When he thinks 


iMany of the 


It is 


It feeds chiefly on 


On this account 


The poor 


This is com- 
posed of dry leaves, or grass and twigs, and is 
lined with fine thread-like roots. The female lays 
four or five eggs, of a greenish blue color, and 
raises two or three broods in a season. It is re- 
markably fond of its young. If a person imitates 
the cry of its young when injured or alarmed, the 
old birds are thrown into the most violent agitation. 
They hurry backwards and forwards with drooping 
wings and uttering screams of distress which are 
truly affecting. 


a flash of fire among the thick leaves! 
GotpEeN Oriote. What a beauty! 


bright plumage? 
diamonds could ever be made to equal him. 


ing to the ear. 


the cat. 


strings in the most elegant manner. 


little pilferers came to a lady’s kitchen window 


in the eyes of all the birds in the neighborhood 


them off. 











plumage, is yet a very handsome bird. His form 














Look now at that bright creature, darting hke 

It is the 
Can any 
sunset cloud surpass the dazzling brilliancy of his 
No gaudy display of gold and 
He 
is a songster too, and though his note has little 
variety, and is not long kept up, there is a rich- 
ness and mellowness in his gay warble, very pleas- 
Besides he is so familiar—trying 
to make acquaintance with man—nestling in our 
orchards, or in the trees around our houses, and 
singing at our windows, that we cannot but love 
him. The nest of the Oriole is an object worthy 
our curiosity—it is a piece of architecture that 
shows how well he knows that a familiarity with 
man has its dangers. He suspends his nest al- 
most at the end of a drooping branch, which hangs 
down, so that it is out of the reach of his enemy, 
His nest is extremely neat, being wove 
together with strings, and matted up with tow and 
As it is ne- 
cessary for the Oriole to have good stout strings 
to begin the frame-work of the nest with, bits of 
twine, packthread, yarn, &c. are in great request 
with them at the time of building, and this sly bird 
is not at all scrupulous about appropriating to 
himself these articles whenever he meets with an 
opportunity. A year or two since, one of these 


and made off with a piece of her yarn a dozen feet 
in length;—one end of this was soon woven into 
the nest, and for several days this white yarn 
swinging about in the breeze was a great wonder 


the sparrow, the wren, the fly-catcher—every one 
that flitted by, gave it a snap, making her leave 
her weaving, pop out, and scold till she had driven 


Listen! the woods are full of song.—The sweet 
melodious whistle of the Fry-carcuer is heard 
from the lofty branches above our heads, the Biug- 


Jay, the Gotprincn, and the Cuckoo are calling 
to us in their sweetest notes. 
** And from the blackbird’s mellow throat 
Is poured so loud and leng a s:vell, 
As echoes, with responsive note, 
From mountain side, and shadowy dell.” 

As the sun hastens downwards, the clear whistle 
of the Rosin is heard from the summit of the trees, 
and as the air grows cool, and the light of day 
grows dim, his note increases in strength and ra- 
pidity, till the whole neighborhood rings with the 
music. This time of the day is also chosen for 
his performances, by the THrusn, commonly called 
the Nightingale. This bird may, sometimes, be 
heard through the day, but is more fond of the 
evening, and half an hour after sunset, you may 
stand at the skirt of a grove, and hear them call to 
one another among the dark shadows of the trees. 
The whole of the feathered creation tune their 
little throats and join their sweetest songs, as if in 
praise to the Creator of all. And if the pretty 
birds thus praise their Maker, should not you, my 
young friends, who are ‘‘ of more value than many 
sparrows,”’ do the same? Surely it should be both 
a duty and a pleasure to you, to 





“tune your cheerful songs 

To Him who made the skies,” 

who surrounds you with so many blessings, and 
whose protecting care is over you night and day, 
preserving your life and health; and keeping you 
safe from a thousand dangers. FRANCIs. 





“Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE TWO EVENING STARS, 
Who has not lately gazed on them, as they 
have shone forth so brilliantly in the evening sky? 
Long before it is dark enough for other stars to 
show themselves, these beautiful twins are spark- 
ling with a vivid light in the west. But their 
brightness is quite unequal. The brightest,— 
lately on the right, and now the highest,—is Ve- 
nus, or the Evening Star. The other is Jupiter. 
That they appear so near each other, is not owing 
to their being in reality any nearer. than usual, 
but to the fact that we are situated nearly in a line 
with them. It is possible for them to be on oppo- 
site sides of the heavens from each other, and yet 
nearer together than they are at present. 

Suppose one to travel over the immense dis- 
tance,—more than sixty millions of miles,—that 
now separates the carth from Venus. After rest- 
ing a little, he prepares to take a short trip more, 
and reach Jupiter. But let him wait a moment, 
till he learns how far it is. In going from the 
earth to Venus, he has only begun his journey to 
Jupiter—he has gone over but one eighth of the 
distance. Look at the two planets, and think of 
it,—the faintest one is eight times as far from you 
as the brightest, and almost directly beyond it, 
though they appear side by side. 

After the visitor has arrived at Venus, if he 
looks back to the earth, he will see it appearing 
larger and brighter than Venus does to us; be- 
,| cause it is really larger, and turns that side, upon 
which the sun shines, almost directly towards him. 
If he next views the sun, (which pours upon him 
a scorching heat,) he will perceive it to be con- 
siderably larger than he ever saw it before; its 
diameter will seem a third greater than when 
viewed from the earth. Another thing he will not 
fail to notice; he feels somewhat lighter than usual; 
can walk with more buoyancy and elasticity, and 
ascend heights with less exertion. In fact, he has 
lost about one twentieth of his weight,—a very 
perceptible diminution, if his strength remains un- 
impaired. 
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Now let him wing his long, long flight, to that 
paler planet on the left, and send us his reports 
from thence, We will imagine he performs the 
journey in a few minutes, though, in truth, were 
he to move with the speed of a cannon-ball, he 
could not travel it in eighty years. He first looks 
back to take a survey of the earth. But it has 
vanished, as well as that bright planet, at which 
he just now halted on his way. If seen at all by 
his naked eye, they are both among the minutest 


which is ever sure of gaining an interest in a fe- 
male’s heart. He was reputed rich, and became 
the professed admirer of Jane. Her heart was 
his, and the parents, after many misgivings of 
mind, consented that he should have her hand. 
Preparations were making for the wedding—the 
guests were invited; but three days previous to the 
celebration of the nuptial, he was arrested for 
forgery, and thrown into prison. I visited him 
many times during his confinement. At length 


of the stars; and he will need a powerful telescope |the verdict of the Jury was given against him. 


to search them out. i 
looks. It used to appear as large as his hat; but 


And the sun—how small that} He was sentenced by the court to some year’s 


imprisonment in the state prison. When the de- 


now it has dwindled to the size of a dollar. And | cree was known, I called to see him. As I ap- 
how feeble and ineffectual its rays; it sheds upon| proached the cell, the turnkey observed to me, 


him scarcely a thirtieth part of the light and heat, 


which cheered him when he was a dweller on the | Jane. 
earth. The days and nights too are very much | from the height of earthly happiness. 


‘*there is a lady within.”-—It was the wretched 
In three short weeks, she had been thrown 
She ap- 


shortened. His watch, (still keeping terrestrial} peared wan and pale, and broken hearted, the 
time,) indicates the lapse of only about ten hours | very shadow of her former self. She had come to 


from one moon to another. 


The nights are well|bid him farewell—the voice of justice had con- 


lighted, as well as short; for there are two or demned him—she alone, that young and lovely 
three, sometimes four, moons in view; though they | creature, was the only being, save myself, that 
appear smaller, and much less brilliant than his| did not execrate his name, and desert him in the 


old acquaintance, the earth’s moon. 


But what | height of adversity. The scene was truly touch- 


most amazes our traveller is, that he has grown so|ing. He tried to palliate his guilt, but he had, 


heavy. 


over the ground, or elevate his arms to his head. 


He can hardly drag his ponderous feet | unknown to her, been accustomed to dip too deep 


in the accursed bowl, and in an evil hour, while 


And yet his stature is not increased, nor his strength | under its baleful influence, he committed the fatal 


diminished. 
Ibs., but now it is about 400 Ibs. 


On the earth, his =, was a deed that destroyed himself, and blighted the 
e learns the 


hopes of a sweet family, consigning the beautiful 


reason, when he comes to measure the circumfe-| Jane to an early grave. 


rence of the huge planet on which he has alighted, 


They parted, never to meet again in this world. 


and calculate its mass; for he finds it more than a) stayed with the unfortunate young man until he 


thousand times larger than the earth. 


was carried to the state prison, where he Janguish- 


If you will watch these luminaries from evening ed a few months and then died, in the morning and 
to evening for a few weeks, you will perceive | prime of his days—a sacrifice on the polluted altar 
Venus keeping its present distance from the sun, | of intemperance, and a frightful example to the 
though moving eastward among the stars; and at| young votaries of fashion, who associate with the 


the same time growing more bright, because it is} vulgar in the midnight revel, and lay the founda- 
coming directly toward us, at the rate of more|tion, in early life, for a shattered constitution, a 


In the telescope ruined reputation, the jail, the scaffold, and a 
you will see it has exactly the form of the half-| hopeless death! 


In June it will rapidly approach the sun, 


than a million of miles each day. 


moon. 
and in July, will be lost in his beams. 


forms of the moon in its last quarter. 


in the evening. About the 20th of Sept. they wil 
again be quite near each other, and very bright. 


The song which they began, in concert with all 


the hosts of heaven, on the morn of creation, 
“ The hand that made us is divine,” 


aie ak 
, 





the truth. The six men went round to the ba 
and summoned the housekeeper. One of th 
sented a gun at her, and asked for arms; she 
she had — — defender then addressed 
articularly to her, and inquired if she reme 
him. She answered “No; to the best of her hon 
edge, she had never seen his face.” He asked her jf 
she had lent a woman money to pay her rent of flax 
ground the year before. She replied, “Yes, she = 
membered that,” and named the woman, the time 
and the sum. The truth of what he had stated Was 
thus proved to his companions. He then bid her no, 
be frightened, for that no harm should happen to hey 
nor to any belonging to her; not a soul should hay, 
leave to go into her master’s house, not a twig shoul 
be touched, nota leaf should be harmed. With , 
loud huzza the rebels went off; but the care of this 
— man for the person who had been kind to him 
id not cease here, for the whole time that the rebel. 
were in the town, he kept guard at the gate. ; 
When Mr. Edgeworth returned, the town presen. 
ted a most deplorable spectecle: the windows shatter. 
ed and the doors broken, but within his own gates 4) 
was safe;a map which he had consulted before hi 
departure was still on the table, and a flower which 
one of the children had been copying was still on the 
chimney-piece ! 
How remarkably was the kindness of this her ys. 
keeper rewarded, not only to her, but to those co». 
nected with her! [ Youth’s Friend, 
RELIGION. 


ck door, 
em pre- 
Said that 
himself 











POOR ROSE. 

The knowledge of our blessed Saviour, as he js 
revealed in the Scripture, alone can make us hap- 
py: and the happiness which that knowledge pro. 
duces, is generally greater in proportion as itis 
unmixed with other sources of enjoyment. The 
poorest Christian is therefore frequently the hzp- 
piest, being richest in faith among the heirs of the 
promises. 

In an early stage of my ministry, writes a Chris- 









~pee- From the} gradually drooped like a blighted flower. Her 
present time till it vanishes, it will assume all the 


Jupiter will} mate: but she died in six months. 
be seen steadily advancing to meet the sun, and 
will also disappear in July. Near the end of Au-| ofa female, supported on the arm of a feeble old 
gust and during September, they will be as con-| man, taking their seat in the house of God. They 
spicuous in the morning, as they have lately been|have now nothing to live for on earth. Their 


Jane never appeared in public again. She 
parents carried her to a more mild and genial cli- 


You will now see, on the Sabbath, the bent form 


1| sweet child is in heaven. 


She’s planted in the realms of rest, 
Where roses never die; 
Amidst the gardens of the blest, 
Beneath a stormless sky. 
OL SS TD RR 


and which I seem to hear every time I look at ——— 


them, will still be heard by each attentive listener 
the song of the morning, as well as the evening 


But I very much fear that many ears will be deaf 


to that morning hymn; and that far fewer eyes wil 


be open to enjoy the sight of that sparkling choir 


of dawn, than beheld the two evening stars. 
May 21, 1836. R. G. L. 


’ KINDNESS REWARDED. 





ss WEORALITY.. 


THE FORGER, 


A few years ago I became acquainted with a 


most interesting family. 


mother, and an only child. They were in affluen 


circumstances, and were both deeply pious.—| ‘ul ee, 
They watched with paternal care over the unfold- 


ing beauties of their dear little girl. 


fair and lovely, and no chilling blasts were per- 


mitted to blow upon the form of Jane. 
years she sprung into womanhood. 


will give you an instance. 


t| The only person left behin 


the doting parents became still more attached, and | ed that no one should open the gate or set the foot o 


they looked forward with deep anxiety to the fu-|#" enemy inside of that place. 
ture, hoping that they should be attended down to 


: . a service, though she di i 
the grave in peace, by their lovely daughter.—She | ty, had see ay Sg sgt — Hl one — 
had many suiters, and many offers; but one afier wif “pet tages: Soapstone tt «nal 


another were rejected. 


country. 
There was a blandness and softness in his manners 





At length there came one 
—he was a stranger from a distant part of the 
His appearance was _prepossessing.— 


fore lent his wife a small sum of money to pay the ren 
of his flax-ground, and he would stand her friend now 
This led the mob to talk over the matter; and a 











tian minister, I was led to a serious conviction of 
this truth, from observing the various characters 
which then surrounded me. 
I perceived were pining with unsatisfied desires; 
and even among professing Christians who pos 
sessed a full portion of this world’s goods, by fa 
the greater number had their spiritual sight so ob- 
scured by earthly cares and carthly comforts, that 
they generally appeared to see the Savicur through 
a cloud, and were consequently full of doubts and 
I was more strongly impressed ~ith 
the truth of these observations, from an in:ance 


The rich, in general, 


in the house was a faith.|2 Sunday-school in the town. 
On the evening of the day of the| grace interposed, she would no doubt have passed 
flight of the family, a large number of the rebels en-| down the same stream of abandoned profligacy 4° 


tered the village.’ They went aft lel: he | her i d with them have departed inte 
She ge. y went after some delay to the | her companions, and with them have departed int 

he grew up gate of - —, we the house-keeper expected 
_ they would enter by violence every minute, But why r. to snatch. as is brand 
In a few | did they not? One of the rebels, who had some au- sg gach pans ee 


The hearts of | thority, placed his back against the gate, and declar 


length they determined to send six of their number to . S 
,' 80 into the house to demand fire-arms, and to know attendance upon the preaching of the gospel. ” 


which plainly showed me that true happiness might 
sometimes be found where least expected. 
Rose was the daughter of a poor weaver 





[Ch. Witness who was wretched in every respect—wicked him- 


self, surrounded by a wicked family, reduced to 
the most abject poverty by his profligate conduct, 
and rendered still more wretched from hardness 


Kindness is love to others; or the fulfilling of the|of heart produced by the principles of infidelity 
law of Christ, “ thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- : 


l =, ben pom cherished, looks are pleasant, 

words are soft, and acts are gentle. Most peaceful «4s 
is the bosom then, while wo around are sont description. 
also. Sometimes, too, there is another reward added principles, it was reduced to a state of moral de- 
to that which will always be found in doing well. 1} linquency seldom known in a country town. 

t Some years ago, when 
there was a rebellion in Ireland, a person named |tomed to hear every thing good blasphemed, ané 
Edgeworth thought it his duty to raise a company of 
soldiers to aid-in restoring peace; and finding one day 
that a large body of the rebels were only a mile off, 
There was a father and |he and his family fled to a F come at some distance 


which he had imbibed. The immediate neighbor- 
hood in which this family lived was of the same 
Owing to the prevalence of these 


Poor Rose, brought up in such society, accus- 


to see every thing evil practiced, had early los, 
to outward appearance, all traces of the religious 
instruction which she for a short time received a 


’ Had not Divine 
eternal misery; but it pleased God, in a remarka- 


from the burning. 
| . Her pleasing countenance and person attracted 


He said that the|the notice of a worthless man, who married her, 
house-keeper was a good woman, and had done him | and then, after a short time, ill-treated and desert- 


.|ed her, at sixteen years of age! But the Lord 
-| protected her, and directed her way in safety, 
t)through many hardships, to her native place. 
-| Her sufferings had been blessed to her; she wat 
'/ led to seek for the best source of consolation, in 
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sat an attentive hearer, and listened to the word; 
she grew in grace, and in the practical knowledge 
of the Saviour, and lived ‘‘ according to the gos- 
pel,” unobserved by professors of religion, and 
persecuted by her wicked family, to whom she re- 
turned blessings for curses, and real good offices 
Her appearance was im- 

roved as to outward neatness, and in every re- 
spect she had become a new creature; yet she 
was so silent and unobtrusive, that although I was 
in the habit of receiving, at my house, all who de- 
sired to come for advice or instruction, and who 
appeared to be seeking the way of salvation, she 
ventured not to present herself among them. She 
knew and loved the Saviour, but she did not know 
herself to be one among his people, and for two 
ears she proceeded in silence, and unknown. 
Guten this interval she labored under serious un- 
easiness; she loved the truth, and longed to search 
for it in the Bible; but alas, the word of God was 
atreasure beyond her means to obtain. There 
were no Bible Associations in those days! no visi- 
tors to call at the poor man’s cottage, and inquire 
whether he possessed the word of truth! My 
charge was very extensive; I knew not the wants 
of all. She at length was able to procure, in some 
degree, the treasure she desired. Her employ- 
ment was winding quills: many a weary hour had 
she to pass at her wheel, to obtain a scanty sub- 
sistence on which she was barely able to exist. 
Yet from this pittance, she by degrees saved a 
shilling, and with this she bought a portion of a 
Bible. Though imperfect, it was her delight and 
companion. 

Want at last produced disease. Rose had long 
wished to converse with her minister, and now she 
ventured to send for me to come to her father’s 
wretched abode. It was wretched indeed! Those 
who have visited the poorest habitations of a de- 
cayed manufacturing town may form some idea of 
it, but it was almost the worst of all. In this abode 
I found poor Rose, seated on a rude block of 
wood, yet neat and clean in her appearance, though 
evidently in the lowest state of poverty, and in the 
midst of the most disgusting disorder. She was 
pale, her features were shrunk, the pleasing as- 
pect of youth was gone; but a peaceful cheerful- 
ness appeared on her countenance, which will 
never be effaced from my memory. It spoke hap- 
pincss—calm, certain, steady, well-founded hap- 
piness. She told me her distressing tale, but it 
was narrative, not complaint; her greatest grief 
was for her mother, her poor wretched mother; 
‘My poor mother, sir; I say to her, Oh, mother, 
think of your soul.” 

I was much interested while conversing with 
her, though she was faint and suffering from pain. 
I inquired into her bodily wants, that I might re- 
lieve them. She expressed herself contented; one 
small favor she had to ask, and while mentioning 
it, she seemed to think it almost too much—it was 
to beg my intercession with a neighboring farmer 
to prevail upon him to give her a little straw for 
her bed. The reader will readily suppose the 
answer made to her request; her case was men- 
tioned to a few benevolent friends, who immedi- 
ately took measures for her comfort and relief. 

Before these could fully take effect, I was again 
summoned to visit her: she was then unable to sit 
up. I was shown into the place where she lay, 
but will not attempt to describe it. There on the 
unpaved earth, covered scantily with short straws 
and worn out rags, poor Rose was laid. She was 
then in a fit; her sufferings were severe. I paused, 
and prayed silently for her. At length she recov- 
ered her senses sufficiently to recognize me, and 
I saw the same expression of cheerfulness and sat- 
isfaction again appear on her countenance. Her 
mother, a perfect contrast to the daughter, began 
loudly to complain of their distress. Poor Rose 
interrupted her, and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, mother, 
Mr. is come to talk to me about my soul, 
do not speak about such matters as these.” Her 
cheerful faith encouraged me to speak to her, and 





cordial to her mind, which no earthly bounty could 
have afforded. I regret much that, at this distance 
of time, I cannot recall her exact expressions, but 
I was much struck with their propriety, as well as 
delighted with their simplicity and piety. 

I hardly need say, that her temporal wants were 
not forgotten: a homely bed was procured for her, 
and some help afforded, though limited by the 
smallness of the means possessed by our friends, 
and the number of cases of distress then claiming 
assistance. Her gratitude was unbounded; the 
commonest necessaries of life were luxuries to 


her. One gift was to her invaluable; it was a 
complete Bible. This she prized far above all the 
rest. 


My readers will be gratified to hear that her 
health was in a measure restored, and for years 
I observed her holy consistent walk, her happy 
listening countenance, and her good report as a 
faithful follower of Christ. 

This was true happiness, because it was not to 
be shaken by the severest ills of life; it was a sure 
and certain hope, far different from the hopes and 
the happiness of the world, which, like the rain- 
bow, always appear near at hand, and lovely to 
the view, but never can be attained. It was ‘‘a 
solid certainty of waking bliss.” 

Reader! are you disappointed, sorrowful, for- 
saken, sick, needy, or in pain? Are you ready 
to say, ‘‘I have no friend, no hope, no help?” 
are you neglected by those you love best, and left 
unheeded and forgotten? See, in poor Rose, one 
who was laden with every sorrow of which you 
can complain, and see the sufferer not merely re- 
signed, but happy, cheerful, nay ‘‘ joyful in hope.” 
It was the Saviour who had made her so, and He 
had bestowed upon her a happiness, which neither 
time nor circumstances, nor even death itself, can 
take away. 











THE NURSERY. 
; Written for the Youth's Companion. 
Talk with my Little Son.—No. 14. 





Father, will you please to tell me what you saw 
while you was gone to Philadelphia? 

I will tell you about some things that I saw. 
Your aunt and I went into the schools at Hartford 
which I told you about last winter. In one of 
them a great many evergreens were hung round 
the room, and there were three black boards, about 
four feet square, and I counted eight cards, on 
which were pictures of animals. 

Did you hear them recite any lessons? 

There was one class of little girls, about seven 
years old, who were asked if they could think of 
something that was in their geography. 

What did they say? 

They were sitting on a little bench, and one of 
them arose, and walked across the room and back 
again. While she was walking she said, ‘‘ I’m 
thinking that many of the people in Peru wear 
costly ornaments, but they are ignorant, and some 
of them very wicked.’’ Another said, ‘‘ I’m think- 
ing that in New England and the Middle States 
are large buildings called factories, and in the 
factories, cloth is made.’’ They told of a great 
many other things that they had learned from their 
Geography. 

Did they tell about any thing else that they had 
learned? 

Yes. One said she was thinking of the heathen, 
who throw their children to the crocodiles. Another 
said she was thinking that commerce is carrying 
goods from one country to another, and bringing 
back others in return, Another said she was 
thinking there are ten thousand children in the 
streets who cannot read or write. She was asked 
what streets, and she said she did not know, she 
read it in the Transcript. 

Did you find out what streets they were? 

Some one said the streets of New York were 
meant. 

Did you see any schools at New York, father? 





to pray with her with much earnestness; while my 
testimony of the blessed Saviour seemed to be a 


there, and at Brooklyn, which is very near New 
York. 

What kind of schools are they? 

A gentleman told me that he had been into one 
in Brooklyn where there were ninety-four scholars, 
and forty of them had no books. 

Then I suppose they wrote a great deal. 

No, they did not. They had no writing books, 
and no slates. 

Did not they learn any thing only by hearing the 
teacher talk to them? | 

No, and he did not talk to them, except to make 
them keep still. He said he had not time to teach 
them. 

Father, I should not like such a school. 
Neither should I, John. I intend to write some- 
thing about that school for the newspaper, and to 
send it to some of the Brooklyn people. 

Don’t you think it will offend them? 

I hope it will make them ashamed, The gen- 
tleman who told me about the school thought it 
might do good. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A MAN OF GREAT STRENGTH. 


A few weeks ago I told you about a great giant. 
I know another story about a man that was as 
strong as he was, and I don’t know but he wss a 
great deal stronger. There was a great lion who 
came roaring after him one day, and he took hold 
of him and tore him all to pieces, so that he 
must have been a pretty strong man. Don’t you 
think so? After he had killed him, he went on 
his way, for he was going to be married. When 
he returned again, he found a swarm of bees and 
some honey in the carcass of the lion he had killed, 
so he took some to eat, and carried some of it 
home to his father and mother. 

A little while after, they made a feast for him 
and his wife, and after they were all assembled, 
he told them that he had a riddle for them to 
guess, and if they could tell him in seven days 
what it meant. he would. give them a handsome 
present; but if they could’nt tel, they must give 
him a present. This was the riddle: ‘‘ Out of the 
eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness.”” They all set their wits to work, 
but with all their trying they could’nt find it out. 
So they went to his wife, and begged her to tease 
her husband till he told her, and then she could 
tell them. So she asked him, and cried, and told 
him that he did’nt love her if he would’nt tell her, 
and it made him feel so bad that at last he told 
her. Then the men were very glad, and when 
the seven days were past, they said to him, ‘‘ What 
is sweeter than honey and what is stronger than a 
lion?” 

Then he had to keep his word, so he went off 
and killed thirty men, and gave their rich clothes 
to these companions of his, according to his agree- 
ment to make them a present. However he was 
very angry about it, because his wife told. So 
after he was gone, her father thought he hated her, 
and married her, or rather gave her away toa 
friend of his. But when he came back he was so 
vexed that he caught some foxes, and took some 
fire brands and tied them to their tails, and made 
them run into the corn that was growing there, 
and burnt it all up. ‘Then after that, he killed a 
great many people. 

At last they caught him, and got some new 
ropes and tied him fast, as they thought; but he 
burst the ropes off as if they had been the finest 
thread; and he took the jaw bone of an ass and 
slew a thousand of them. After this he went toa - 
city where the people wanted to catch him. So 
at night they shut the gates of the city, and thought 
they had him very safe, meaning in the morning 
to kill him; but in the middle of the night he got 
up and took the gates and the posts and bolts and 
all the fastenings and carried them off on his shoul- 
ders. 

The people could’nt do any thing with him; but 
they thought if they could only find out how he 

















No. But I heard something about the schools 


came to be so strong, they could manage him; so 
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they went to a woman he liked very much, and 
offered her a great sum of money if she would find 
out, for they thought he loved her so well he would 
tell her any thing. Then she begged him to tell 
her what would be strong enough to bind him with, 
and he told her that if they tied him with seven 
ereen withs, that were never dried, he would be- 
come very weak. Then the men were very much 
delighted, for they were waiting outside to take 
him; but when they rushed in, he burst off the 
withs, just as he did the ropes that they had tied 
him with before, and got clear again. Then that 
woman told him that he had mocked her, and she 
teased him again to tell her. So he told her to 
bind him with new ropes, but he burst them just as 
he did before. Then after that he told her to weave | 
the seven locks of his hair and fasten it with a pin, 

but he got away for all that. ‘Then she told him 

he did’nt love her, for he kept telling her lies; and 

teased him again, till he was almost plagued to 
death, and then he told her the truth, that his hair 
had never been cut since he was born, and that if 
it was shaved off, he would instantly become as 
weak as any man in the world. A little while 
after, he fell asleep, and this wicked woman sent 
for a man to come and shave off his hair, and when 
he awoke all his strength was gone! Then his 
enemies took him, and put out his eyes, and put 
brass fetters on his limbs, and made him work for 
them. 

One day when they were very merry, one of 
them said, ‘‘ Let us send for the prisoner to make 
sport for us.” So he came, and they placed him 
between two pillars. There were a great number 
of people inside, and three thousand upon the roof. 
‘Then the prisoner prayed God to give him strength 
only for this once, that he might avenge the wrongs 
he had received. Then he took hold of the two 
great pillars that supported the house, one with 
his right hand, and the other with his left, and 
bowed himself over with all his might, and the 
house fell and killed all the people that were in it 
and upon it, and Samson died with them. And 
though he had killed sa many people hefore—the 
people that he slew at his death were more than 
all they that he slew in his life. Isa. 








EDITORIAL. _ 


Young Christians can do much good. 
At the late Sabbath school Anniversary in Boston, 
the Rev. Mr. Johnson, from Maine, related a circum- 
stance (which drew tears from many eyes,) intended 
to illustrate the fact that young Christians can do 
much good; which was in substance as follows :— 
There is, in a distant part of the country, a hamlet 
of ten or twelve houses, where up to the time alluded 
to, there had never been a praying man among them, 
and there was but one praying woman. She had an 
intemperate husband, and after enduring many trials, 
it is hoped she escaped the pollution of the world, and 
astended to heaven. They had one danghter, who 
was obliged to seek employment abroad. She came 
to Boston, and engaged herself as a domestic in a 
family. She became pious, and soon after heard that 
her father was sent to the Alms house. She left her 
place; returned to her native town; took a small 
house, brought her father under its roof, and tenderly 
nursed him while he lived. In order to support her- 
self while doing this, she collected a week day school 





bath, and he would hear their lessons. They came, 

and after reciting their lessons, waited for the affec- 

tionate instructions and fervent prayer they had been 

accustomed to hear from Miranda. The young man 

then reflected, ‘How can I instruct them and pray 

for them, when I never prayed for myself.” Most 

pungent convictions followed this reflection. The 

neighbors were collected as around the bed of a dying 

man, whilst he condemned himself as a sinner, and 

earnestly cried out, ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved?” 

A pious man about a mile distant, was sent for, who 

told him what he must do to obtain eternal life. 

Another was soon under convictions—and another— 
and another—until about a dozen persons were hope- 
fully converted to God, 

Now, what prevents any one from imitating this 
example? Suppose a young Christian in Boston 
should search out some one of the many poor families 
here easily to be found—by kind attentions gain the 
good will of the children—invite them to the Sabbath 
school—and take them into his class. After a while, 
when there is to be an Address to the school, invite 
the parents to attend—introduce them to the Superin- 
tendant—find a vacant pew in a church, and offer 
them seats in it free of expense—introduce them to 
the Pastor—often visit the family at their home— 
show your affection for the children by little presents 
of good books, and pray with them, and for them in 
secret. Now, we say again, what prevents a young 
Christian from doing this—and if done with a proper 
motive, the glory of God and the good of souls, is 
there not every reason to believe that the blessing of 
God would be given, and who knows but eternity 
may witness a whole family in heaven, saved by that 
young Christian’s instrumentality. 





Children of Missionaries. 


Those who have read the letter from Mrs. Temple, 
in the last Companion, will be particularly interested 
in the following extracts of letters from Mrs. Halluck 
in Smyrna, to her husband, while in New York, which 
we copy from the Mother’s Magazine :— 


** You must pray very much for me, and our dear 
children; the anxiety I sometimes feel for their salva- 
tion is so great, that I believe I should sink, and be 
unequal for any duty, if I were not able, at such times, 
to hope in the mercy of God for them. You must try 
to make the church feel how important it is to pray, 
especially, for the children of missionaries. I fear it 
is a subject that is not thought sufficiently about, but 
you must speak so as to be heard, and tell them to 
what temptations children in these lands are exposed.” 

Under date of Nov. 2d, she writes, “« Mr. ‘Temple 
has sent me two notes from Mr. Goodell to-day, and 
they bring me the glad tidings that most of their chil- 
dren are under deep conviction of their sinful condi- 
tion. Mr. Goodell has resolved to pray for each of 
his children in turn, beginning with Eliza, then Abi- 
gail, then William, and Constance, and so on: their 

earts seem full. Mr. G. wishes us to pray that they 
may say and do nothing to grieve away the Holy 
Spirit. He says, the note he wrote to comfort me, 
respecting the use we are permitted to make of the 
name of our blessed Lord, so impressed his mind, 
though the idea was not a new one, that he endeavor- 
ed to improve it by making special intercession, in 
the name of Christ, for his friends, and he resolved to 
begin with his children. The Lord has indeed blessed 
him abundantly. They have formed a Maternal As- 
sociation there, which has been among the means 
blessed. I have begged Mrs. Temple to assist in 











of little children, from whose parents she did not re- 
ceive so much as her wages in Boston; and these chil- 
dren she also organized into a Sabbath school. After 
her father’s death, she sought employment in another 
place, and another young family took the house, 
The children missed their Sabbath school. They 
longed for a continuance of its privileges, and went 
to the young man who lived in the same house where 
Miranda had so much interested them, and begged 
him to continue the Sabbath school. 
ger to religion, and knew nothing about Sabbath 


schools, but he told them they might come next Sab- 


He was a stran- 








forming one here. Will you send me every thing 
you can get on the subject? ‘The Mother’s Magazine 
has been of much use to Mrs. Goodell. O! my hus- 
| band, I feel that our precious offspring must not be 
ost; we must pray much for them. I am actuall 
bowed down with the weight of responsibility, whic 


(her daughter about ten years old,) anxiously inquir- 
ed ‘ Mamma, why have they not put a day to pray for 
us?? I told her I did not kelong to the Maternal As- 
sociation. She then asked, ‘Why do you not make 
one in Smyrna?’ ” 

‘Nov. 5. My mind was so impressed yesterday 
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to-day, begging her to set about forming a Maternal 
Association, and asking her what I could do for our 
dear children; and requesting her, likewise, to meet 
and pray with me. She has promised she would cal} 
on the sisters, and see what can be-done.”’ 

In a letter recently received from the Sandwich Is- 
lands, it is mentioned, ‘‘ that there have been six con 
versions, three within a short time, among the chil- 
dren of the missionaries, and that there are several 
anxiously inquiring what they shall do to obtain eter- 
nal life.” 
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VARIETY. 











The Boy who did not love to go to Meeting, 

**] don’t want to go to meeting to-day,” said James 
L.; ‘*my head aches, and if it did’nt, I could just as 
well stay at home, and read as to go: I don’t see what 
good it does.” His mother gently reproved him for 
saying so, and —— lightly of the Lord’s house, 
but being quite too indulgent, she let James stay at 
home to watch the house and cure his‘ headache, 
No sooner had the mother arrived at church, thaa 
James began to roam about and in company with 
another boy, with whom he had previously laid his 
plan to get off from meeting, went to find apples, for- 
getting what he had so often been told, to ‘ remember 
the Sabbath day and to keep it holy.? After wander- 
ing about nearly all the forenoon, on their way home, 
both climbed a neighbor’s early apple tree, which 
stood in the graveyard. As they were eagerly fillin 

their pockets with the apples, James’ foot slipped wal 
he fell. In his fall his head struck upon a stone which 
stood at the head of a grave, and when his companion 
came to him he found him peap. O how dreadfull 

did this boy feel when he found that James was kill- 
ed, and who can describe how the poor mother felt 
when her son was brought to her house at noon, a 
cold corpse !—How have I felt, when standing at the 
poor boy’s grave, and thought how he told his mother 
that ‘he did’nt love to go to meeting!? And how he 
was called into eternity while breaking two of the 
commandments of that God, who says ‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy,’ and ‘ thou shalt not slec!, 
Will not the little readers of this story think of this 
poor boy when they are tempted to do things which 
ought not to be done on the Sabbath.— Youth’s Mag. 





Select Sentence. 


Only to think well, and not to do well, amounts te 
no more than to dream well. 
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POETRY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HYMN FOR S. S. TEACHERS, 
In answer to the one written for S. S. Scholars, in the Com- 
panion for May 13. 
Yes, dear children! well we love you, 
And our prayers shall oft ascend, 
For the Saviour’s blessing on you, 
Richest gift which he can send. 
Yes, dear children— 
Prayers and tears shall often blend. 
But our prayers without your efforts, 
Vain and useless all will prove; 
You must come with broken spirits, 
Trusting in the Saviour’s love. 
Jesus—Saviour— 
May they trust in thy rich love. 
Days and weeks are swiftly flying, 
Sabbaths here will soon be o’er; 
Church bells soon will cease their warning, 
Sunday schools will be no more. 
Then in heaven— 
May you all the Lamb adore. 
Fellow Teachers! let us labor, 
** To these children let us tell, 
How he died the blessed Saviour, 
To redeem their souls from hell.” 
Let us labor— 
While on earth we all shall dwell. 
Garlands rich for us are wreathing, 
For in yonder azure sky, 
Crowns of gold are now preparing, 











I now feel respecting these dear little ones. I really Filled with gems of richest dye. 
sometimes groan, being burdened. I read Mr. Good- Let us labor— 
ell’s note to Mary Ann and mamma. Mary Ann Till we all shall meet on high. 


Then with joyful Hallelujahs, 
Teachers—children—all shall join; 
While the high resounding arches 
Echo—Welcome—Welcome home. 
Welcome to you— 








by Mr. Goodell’s note, that I wrote to Mrs. Temple 





Take your robes and glittering crowns. _—C. 
Augusta, May 18, 1336, 
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